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vention. Germany also found herself frequently embar*
rassed by the "stupidities" in which Austria indulged in
the Balkans, against Germany's better judgment or with-
out her approval. Within each group therefore special
efforts were continually being made to lessen the friction
and suspicion, and to increase the harmony, solidarity, and
security of the group. This was done by making concessions
to the selfish aims or special interests of the fellow members,
or by giving "blank cheques" to one's ally in the shape of
assurances of "complete fulfilment of the obligations of the
alliance," even in matters which might easily develop into
a European war. The acquiescence or encouragement which
M. Poincare gave to Russia, and which Germany gave to
Austria, is to be explained in large part by this desire to
preserve the solidarity of the group, rather than by any
desire for a war to recover Alsace-Lorraine in the one case,
or to gain the hegemony of Europe in the other. But it had
the effect of encouraging Russia and Austria along the
slippery Balkan path which eventually led to the yawning
chasm of 1914.
(4) In both groups of Powers there was a rapid increase
of military and naval armaments. This caused increasing
suspicions, fears, and newspaper recriminations in the oppo-
site camp. This in turn led to more armaments; and so to
the vicious circle of ever growing war preparations and mu-
tual fears and suspicions. In 1907, before the opposition
had crystallized clearly, the Triple Alliance and Triple En-
tente, in Professor Schmitt's happy phrase, "had stood side
by side; in 1914 they stood face to face."
GERMAN FEAE OF "ENCIRCLEMENT" AFTER 1907
Germany at first gave an outward appearance of accept-
ing the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 with equanimity.
Even before its conclusion, Count Billow, in his Reichstag
speech of April 30, 1907, had referred to the negotiations